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The immediate cause of the revolt was the fact that greased
cartridges were served out to the Hindu and Mohammedan
soldiers, who considered it a defilement to touch the produce of
the sacred cow on the one hand, or of the unclean swine on the
other.

In February of 1857 a suspicious fact was reported by an
English officer. A native policeman had come to the head
of a village bringing six little cakes, called chepatties, made of
Indian corn, the ordinary bread of the sepoys. 'You will
make six others,' said the man, * and pass them on to the next
village, and tell the headman there to do the same.'

In a little while these six little cakes went the round of the
whole of the North-West territories, but no one guessed the
meaning of the message they conveyed. Some shrewd
Englishmen were alarmed at these mysterious tokens, and
endeavoured to get to the bottom of the secret. But they
were laughed at for their pains, and none of the authorities
paid any attention to the matter. In spite of various petty
mutinies in the past, the British officers had a complete trust
in the loyalty of their men, and they were taken wholly by
surprise when, in the spring of that year, the troops broke out
in open mutiny. Regiment after regiment rose against its
officers, hundreds of British men, women, and children were
ruthlessly murdered, and all over Northern India little
garrisons of Europeans were besieged by thousands of
mutineers lusting for their blood.

The story of those brave little bands defending themselves
against overpowering numbers, suffering agonies of heat,
thirst, and disease, with their comrades, wives, and children
lying dead or wounded around them, is one of the most heroic
and most terrible in our history. The indomitable courage of
the men was only surpassed by the noble endurance of the
women.

One of the most awful tragedies of the Mutiny was at
Cawnpore. This town, on the right bank of the Ganges,
contained 1,000 Europeans, of whom 560 were children. The